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THfi STRAWBERRY BEDS. 
or the Tarious pleasant drives round the metropolis, 
that through the Phoenix Park, by the side of the Liffey, 
ftnd the Strawberry Beds to Lucan, LeixHp, and the Sal- 
mon Leap, appears to be most esteemed by the citizens. 
Numerous fine views of the Dublin and Wicklow moun- 
tains meet the eye in passing through the Park, and leav- 
ing the bay and city behind; while before, and around, 
on every side, a picturesque and finely cultivated coun- 



tiy i^ears to invite the travelled forward with full pro* 
mise of gratification and enjoyment. 

Having already, in several former numbers, described 
the principal features of the landscape in this direction, 
we need only further mention that the Strawberry Beds 
are much frequented by parties of pleasure at tiie season 
of the year when the fruit is ripe; and that at any season 
the beauty of the scenery will ^vel! repay a drive to those 
who may not before have seen this part of the country. 




THE STRAWBERRY BEDS. 



THE ABDUCTION OF A VOTER. 

A general contested election is always a scene of dis* 
f^rbance and tumult, but more especially in Ireland, where 
the genius of misrule and mischief seems to have a par- 
ticular partiality for presiding. An Irishman has a natu* 
ral love of contention, at the old story of trailing a coat 
in the fair w\\\ testify ; and on an occasion like this, when 
not only the love of opposition, but the bitterness of par- 
ty feeling, are awakened, ** war to the knife" is of fre- 
quent occurrence. This is the case, more especially in 
country towns, for in cities there is always some stir ; 
but when the monotony of country life is broken in upon 
by a hard contest, and spceching, and placards, and bro- 
ken heads, the rural factions seize every opportunity of 
a tcrimmagey and the general result is, a few lives lost, all 
for honour, glory, and patriotism — (querey pat-riot-ismj 

It was during the election, which took place in 18 — , 
and which many of our readers must remember, from the 
virulence displayed by all parties, that the somewhat sin- 
gular occurrence took place, of which we are about to 
ipeak. In the elegantly furnished breakfast parlour of 
one of the splendid residences of the former nobility in 
this city, sat a beautiful young girl. The entire furniture 
of the apartment was imposing, and costly without being 
vulgarly rich— all was elegant and refined, and the vase 
of sweet fiowersover which Emma was leaning— the odour 
loaded rose and the graceful lily, seemed most fit to rest 
on the spider table of polished rosewood, at which she 
was sitting. Before ai» open writing desk, on which was 
strewed various unopened letters, sat a gentleman some- * 
what above the middle age, with a high polished brow, \ 
tnddark hair, on wkich time already had began to lay a j 



gentle hand — his features resembled Emma's considerably, 
but were more strongly marked, and had acquired a 
haughty and somewhat aristocratic sternness, which, 
however, extended not to his eye ; for it was, though 
penetrating, mild and gentle in expression. His brow ap- 
peared thoughtful and somewhat disturbed, as he glanced 
over a letter which he held closely to him, and then a 
smile of a doubtful character, it might be of vexation, 
crossed his features as he exclaimed — 

** Now Emma, love I who would think it ? Frank 
writes me word that all my tenants have refused him their 
support, and that unless I can contrive to go down, he 
fears he'll lose his election !" — 

A slight blush tinged her cheek as the name of Frank 
was mentioned, but not being noticed, it soon died away, 
while her father continued — 

" I don't like the son of my old friend to be thrown 
out, and that by those upstart Rvans— but *tis such a 
distance, and so wild a neighbourhood — yet, he says he'il 
meet me on the road. The rascals should not be allow- 
ed to have their own way. Emma, do you think I "ought 
to go ?'•— 

" Go father ! — why, poor Frank, you know, will ex- 
pect you ; and the weather's so fine, and I'd so love to 
see ** Mount-prospect,'* and— and — why, Sir ! I think you 
ought.** 

** Well then, love, there is no time to be lost — do you 
hasten and make preparations, for we must be off before 
night.— while I go and see about the carriage*' — answered 
her indulgent parent, as he left the room; while Emma, 
with a gleam of joy lighting up her fine eyes, danced out 
lite a fairy, carolling in the glee of an unclouded heart ! 

Emma Hemple was an only daughter^ and strange to 
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assert, was not spoiled, as only daughters generally are. ! eclly regarded him, and then di\ty quailed beneath his 
Her mother had been called from earth while she was | glance. He was below the middle size—but with hercu- 
out a child, and her infancy was passed under the protec- j lean breadth of shoulder and expansion of chest, and his 
tion. of an aunt, who loved her as if she were her own legs being short and bowed, gave him the appearance of 
daughter. Her education was strictly attended to, and immense strength— but it was his features that more 
the Wholesome principles oi' moral duty, firmly incubated 



in a mmd waxen to receive, and marble to retain. Her 
fiither was a p;entleman possessed of considerable proper- 
ty through the country, more especially, in M , 

where he had just determined on going to influence by 
his presence, the votes of his tenantry, in the return of 
Frank Hutchinson, whose father, his oldest friend, had re- 
presented the county for years. Frank was very young 
and very handsome, and very clever, which is more than 
all, for "ladies had rather subdue one clever person than a 
myriad of butterfly fops — it is such a pride to see talent 
at one's feet. Well — he used to walk out with Emma, 
and read for her, and sing with her, and of course, she was 
quizzed about her handsome beau by her light-hearted 
friends, until at last, she began to think, and when she 
thought she blushed — and a blush became her well, al- 
though she would willingly have dispensed with its pre- 
sence ! ^ 

Frank had written a pamphlet or two — had spoken at 
a debating club, and having passed his minority, a gene- 
ral dissolution of parliament coming on, had deemed him- 
self a fit and proper person to represent the county 

yi in parliament. No sooner did he address the 

constituency than opposition began. Mr. Ryan, a popu- 
lar man, set up on popular principles, and this caused the 
letter which urged Mr, Hemple to go down, and support 
by his presence, his young friend. 

It was late in the evening when the travelling carriage 
which contained Mr. Hemple and his daughter, entered a 
small village, situated about thirty miles from their place 
of destination. They purposed stopping there for an 
hour or more j but should proceed then, as the following 
day was the last of the election, and they only delayed to 
procure refreshment, and a relay of horses, as their own 
were considerably jaded. This village, as too many are 
in Ireland, was a beautiful specimen of genuine dirt and 
disorder. ^I^ac Adam had taken the principle street under 
\m suTveillancef but it was woefully out of repair and 
waged a continued war with the carriage springs, as it 
proceeded through its ups and downs. Pigs and poultry, 
curs and chickens — geese and grandaras, testified that — 

" There are human natures so allied 
Unto the savage lOve of cuter p viae, 
That they will seek for peril a3 a pleasure," 

and it ^as only betw^een " whoops — whooshes — mid out o' 
the way mamy^ — the latter, generally, when attended to, 
followed with a grumbling curse, that the driver succeeded 
in establishing his burden opposite the inn, without the 
guilt of blood, or maiming, on his head. 

The moment the rumbling vehicle came to a stand 
%^^\-^hoys— gossoons'— 'toUeenS'-^and house dogs, gathered 
tumultuQUsIy rotind it— all eagerness to behold the con- 
tents — the boijs shouting for Eyan — the gossoo7is shouting 
for companionship— the colleens grinning to show their 
teeth— and the dogs barking to show their lungs. This 
scene was so new to Emma, and so ludicrous, that she 
leaned back in the carriage and burst forth into an invo- 
luntary peal of laughter ; and when its door was at length 
opened, and the attentive landlord bustlingly assisted them 
out, her blue eyes flashed with mild merriment, and her 
pretty cheeks were dimpled with excess of mirth. In one 
instant, all this vanished— and the change was so sud- 
den as to direct her father*8 eyes to the object who had 
caused it ; but after a moment's scrutiny, he smiled at her 
sensitive nervousness, and led her into the inn— having 
given orders for fresh horses to be in readiness as soon as 
possible. 

The individual whom both had so noted, was leaning 
against the window frame, one hand thrust loosely into his 
bteast,and the other picking ttpsome grains of wheat which 
were scattered bn the head of a barrel near where he stood 
—but all this :tiraey his eyes never fb^ 
ed from the persons of ;Mr;^^H daughter, as 

long as th% rernaihed' in yi^vt^ save when the former iis- 



particularly attracted attention — they were large, coarse, 
and sottish— and his dull black eye, a little protruded from 
his head, had malignity— indulgence in brute passion, and 
cunning, strongly expressed in its stealthy glances; in fine 
—he was one, whom to look on was to fear — ^you know 
not why ; and hate, you could not tell wherefore. He 
seemed not outwardly to partake in the general curiosity 
and thoughtless inquisitiveness, and spoke to none of the 
group around the door •, but when Emma and her father 
entered, he moved quickly away towards tlie open conn 
try, without having heUrcommunication with any—and 
yet, so eager were all about the new-comers, that this sin- 
gularity was unobserved. Mr. Hemple having never since 
he was of age, visited this part of the country before, was, 
of course, not recognised by any of those whom he en^ 
countered, and was the more pleased, as he wished hiis 
presence to be unannounced and sudden. He had some 
trouble in parrying the, not questions absolutely, 
but inquisitive hints of Boniface, who was full of poHtics 
and the election, and warmly recommended him to vote 
for Ryan—** one o' the right sort all out," We will now 
leave him for a time, to note the proceedings of the strange 
figure which had caused Emma's mirth so suddenly to sub* 
side. 

He rapidly traversed the few fields which were rescued 
from the surrounding sterility, until he began gradually to 
ascend the bleak mountain, at the foot of which, the small 
village was situated. Here the traces of culture soon be- 
came lost, and piles of shapeless rock, half covered, in some 
instances, with the luxuriant growth of wild heath, made 
the path both difficult and dreary. A low cabin, only to 
be traced from the surrounding mountain by the wreaths 
of grey smoke ascending from its chimney, was situated 
near the summit; and thither he pursued his course. 
When within about one hundred yards of its entrance, two 
shaggy haired, ill- clad figures suddenly appeared, as if to re* 
Gonnoitre,and then ap'parently satisfied with the individual 
who was approaching—re-entered;, leaving the door half 
closed. He soon followed them in, and when on the thres- 
hold, was greeted with — 

'* A thin, Dinis, a hagur, we thought you wor among 
the boys at the poUin* place. What's brought you here, 
an' the divarshun goin' an ?'* 

" Sure enough, ihin/ an' it's in the regard ov that same 
pollin*, Tim. There's t\iQ mastber goin' to be beat entirely 
out an* out, iv we don't join Mick Dunn an' a few ov 
tbi3 boys in previntliin' id." 

'f The masther beat!— Repale Ryan bet! Arrah, 
Dinis Mulligan, don't be divartin' us ]'* jeered the man 
addressed, a rough but good-humoured looking peasant. 
«y^j. welcome to yer iaui^h, Tim,'" answered Mulligan, 
'* bud it's thrue as the blessed priest's sannons ! Didn't I 
go, as Mick Dunn tould me, to the little village below, an' 
see wid my own eyes Misther Hojuple, tlie head man, 
who's come down to make his tinants vote agin jusiiee, 
an' repale, an' law." 

" Misther Hemple 1" ejaculated Tim, jumj/mg, jks well 
as his companion, to his feet, and burying \m lough hand 
in his hair, as if from thence to draw resom ceri to metrt 
the danger. " Och, bud iv thafs thrue. I'm iu'eard we're 
murdhered out an' out. Well, it's a jiity, an' the poll 
goin' an so iligant ; an' Ryan's fine siutence>, an' the 
beer, an' whiskey." 

*« Bud, Tim," renewed Denia, "Mick an' I, an' a few 
more o' the boys, wor thinkin' ov jist quietly aji' comfort- 
ably borryin^ him for a bit, ontil the day\s uvt- r. TJiiti, 
you know, the sorra taste o' harm he could xW: He has 
only a couple ov sarvints," continued Mulli,jian, ''an' 
a lady the most beantifid crathur I ever laid eyes an. We 
could asily manage thimj you know. The oulu cave's a 
mighty purty hidin^place, an* it ml be a^^^ U) sell^the 
counthry through any iSichtJiiiJga^ squeiimisimess l" 

Tims head kept liodi nod, nodVdiu-uig t Ids sentence, 
as he gradually understood the ta^uumg it was intended 
to convey I told when Mull Jijan concluded^ he leisurely 
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buttoned his coat, placed his pljye in the front of his hat, 
and taking his stick in the centre, as if balancing its 
weight, exclaimed— \ 

"Thafsall fair, square, an' straight, Dims, a hagur; 
an' as to sellin' the counthry through squeamishness, whin 
we mane no harm to him or the lady, only the hoighth o' 
kindness an' attinshun, id's my opinioa they'll be more 
oblecfred to us than not." 

" Thi'ue, avourneen !" responded both his auditors in 
the same tonei and after a few more explanatory sen- 
tencesy they left the hut, and descended down the moun- 
tain, on whose aides the heavy mists of night were already 
beginning to collect. Their course led them outside the 
viiiage, on the road which led from it to the place of 
contention, and which was, genei*ally speaking, desolate 
looking! as but few huts were erected at its side, in conse- 
quence of the barrenness of the soiI_i and they were soon 
lost to view, in th e increasing obscu rity. 

The clear placid moon lit up with her radiance the 
summer night, as the carriage, which contained Mr. Hem- 
pk and his daughter wound round the base of one of the 
large mountains by which the road leading to their desti- 
nation was cut • It had gradually grown more and more 
lonely, till at last all traces of habitation had departed, 
and all around was barrenness, flowever, the road, being 
a leading one, was tolerably good, so that the postillion 
(an EngTishman, with a due fear of pikes and whiteboys) 
was enabled to hurry on with considerable speed. Sud- 
denly, in one of the most obscure parts of the road, a loud 
shout burst on his ears, which his terrified imagination 
construed into the yell of human demons j and the in- 
junction it contained to stop, was only noticed by a quicker 
md mareneryons application of the whip ; but before he 
dould recollect himself, or Mr. Hemple inquire the cause 
of the interruption, the horses were stopped by a vigorous 
hand, and their driver knocked from his seat by the gentle 
application of Denis MuMigan*s alpeen, 

** Take that, you omedhaun, for not bein' p*lite enough 
to stop whin axed I" accompanied the blow. 

In a moment after the carriage-door was opened, the 
Btt\)s let down, and the figure of a tall and handsome pea- 
sant discerned by the astonished inmates a little in ad- 
vance q( many others, bowing and scraping, while they 
shouted, **Hurroo for Ryan !*• — ** Ryan for ever, whooP* 
&c. 

Mr. Hemple having recovered from his first astonishment, 
and vainly endeavoured to allay the fears of Emma, who 
saw in the interruption nothing short of murder and spo- 
tfation, descended from the vehicle to demand the reason 
of their progress being stopped ; and the moment he set 
foot upon the ground, the tall peasant, who seemed leader, 
turning hi;* head round to the others, shouted — 

** No a, boys, hats off an' welcome home the masther. 
Long life to your honour — hurroo !" 

A thundering echo of his cry was the answer, and 
^Uck^^caubeens^ and go5yoo?i5 simultaneously bounded into 
the air, shrieking, (we mean the latter,) grinning, whoop- 
ing, and dancing, as is Paddy's custom on all joyful occa- 
sions. This perplexed Mr. Hemple more and more j and 
though annoyed at being so evidently discovered, he was 
not. unamused at the manner in which he was welcomed t 
and Eunmi, having seen nothing hostile attempted, sat 
looking eagerly from the window, and wondering what it 
all could mean. 

" My friends," at last he began (** hnrroo—o— whoop i 
the masther for evir !*') « may I ask why I am stopped ? 
(•* Tlie darlin' he was !'*} I am proceeding (^* Good loock 
to yer honour, we know id") a little farther forwards," 

/' Wid all due submission," here interrupted the most 
conspicuous of the group, who was no other than Mick 
Dunn, the politician o'i the entire country, *'an' not 
neanm' no offinee, (" Och,. we'd bate the brains out ov 
iny man that would i" / I'm goin' to make so free as to 
IX yerhonourV pardon for bringin' yer honour a taste: ^ 
wi m' ver wii)', in the regard ov a purty summer house 
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^od ioock to them i— id eome to 



Then conceiving he had sufaciently explained himself 
he shouted— 

'« Hollo, there, you lazy bastes, why don't yez unyoke 
the horses? Denis, what are you at? Barney, work 
you villian. The gintleman's gettin* onasy at the delay," ' 

He then was proceeding leisurely to, their assistance 
when Mr. Hemple, laying his hand on his arm, detained 
him, and- said— 

*' But, my friend, I must proceed, I am going to sup- 
port Mr. Hutchinson^ and am not afraid of his party," 

« Asy a bit now, your honour, avourneen," interrupted 
Dunn, '* an' I'll let you know all about id. Ye see, weVe 
all an the side o* the Ryans, not sayin' any thing agin 
the other; bud bekase they're the right sbort, an' Father 
Tague bid us. Now we hard that you wor comin* down 
to make us vote agin the priest's wish, lettin' alone our 
conscience, an' so we med. bould to meet you on the road 
to ax you on a visit up the hill yandher ontil the day's 
decided. We'll thrate you as tindher as a child, yer ho- 
nour. Don't be afeerd a bit; an' the mountain air 'ill 
put a pair oV roses into the lady's cheeks, aquii in beauty 
a'raost to her good-nathured eyes. You see now, yer ho- 
nour, the ins and outs ; an' maybe you'd ax her to step 
from the coach, as we're goin' to hide id undher yandher 
hapeo' hay— cute's the word; an' as for the horses, the 
bastes, they'll come along wid us, Asy, Barney, loose 
the buckle first.'* 

Words could not depict the astonishment of Mr. Hem^ 
pie and his daugliteiv who had heard the entire Coni^M- 
tion; and though he felt considerably annoyed, thei^ was 
something so ludicrous in being brought, whether he would 
or not, "up the hill yandher," (a hiige black, dreary- 
looking mountain,) that he felt irresistibly disposed to 
laugh at the whole adventure ; and when the woe- begone 
face of the postillion, whom Barney had " spilled," met 
his view, it could no longer be repressed, but he burst 
into an involuntary peal, which was hailed by a deafening 
shout of mingled cheers and laughtei^. Emma's fright 
had not altogether subsided^ yet_ her eyes grew brigl>ter 
and brighter, hqr face became lighted up, and she was 
obliged to. smile. This was. greeted with redoubled 
whoopings, accompanied with " GocrdncEfs purtect the 
darlin"—"Gch, the heavens be her bed*'-*'V Gracious, 
such dazzlin' teeth !" 

The entire scene— the carriage tpitl^ the horses t&keti 
from it— the wild-looking group surroutiding it, and keep* 
ing at a respectful distance from Mr. Hemple and Emma, 
who had joined him— his noble bearing, and her agile 
figure— all seen beneath the bright splendour of the un- 
clouded moon, had a singular and romantic effect; and if 
Emma were one of those album-blotting, Byron-idolizing 
creatures, she might have spun a fine sketch out of it for 
the edification of her friends. But, alas I she was gifted 
with that much neglected acquisition, common sense, so 
she did not look pathetic,- nor do terror. Her father, 
seeing that they were bent on the execution of their pur- 
pose, remained silent, not unamused by the rapidity with 
which the carriage was removed a little off the road, and 
the quiet gravity with which they proceeded to cover it 
with the hay, until at last there was no trace of aught 
but a good- sized stack, well tightened up and built. When 
all this was complete, the leader, Dunn, again came for- 
ward, and taking Off his hat, said— - 

•' Now, your honour, I*m ready to lade the way— the 
path's asy enough, an' the lady, glory to her I 'ill not be 
in the laste incommoded. Tim, run forward a taste j Mul* 
ligan bring up the rear. Keep close to me, Sir, iv you 
plase, an' you II findafore you've gone far that it's quiteasy." 

So saying, he proceeded up a rude path, full of loose 
stones, evidently the relics of a winter toi*rent. Mr. 
Hemple, with Emma leaning on his arm, and: the terriii# 
postillion keeping close at their heels, (seeing that resis- 
tance was useless,) quietly con ceded, while the whole gang 
followed with the horses, remaining silent after ^having 
given one 3hout, as if to give impetus to their motions. 

Though the path was rugged, they proceeded without 
much difeculty, till, after many turns and windings, they 
at last approac tied a low cave situated in the side of the 
mountain, within which the red light of a tU;i>f ; fire cheer-i 
M? blazed and having arrived at its entranp^ which 
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ir^s decked with woodbine hanging at each side, the 
leader stopped, and taking off his hat^ politely bowedj 
saying, i 

*' Welcome, Sir, to Doran*s cave !" 
Then pushing aside the honeysuckle branches, he signed 
for him in enter, and followed alone, the rest of his com- 
rades remaining with the horses, Tiie interior was spa- 
cious, and had evidently beeu prepared for their recep- 
tion J for before the iire were two seats, and near it aheap 
of fern, covered with moss, as a resting-place. But what 
overjoyed Emma most, was the appeamnce of a black- eyed 
girl of about her own age, who came forward curtseying 
and blushing, to bid her welcome j and she was no less 
pleased than surprised when Dunn introduced her as his 
wife, and then desired her to busy herself about their 
comforts. 

" Take a sate, yer honour. Miss, a lanna ! won't ye 
condiscind to rest yerself afther yer walk ?" bustlingly 
said Dunn, brushing the seats with his coat skirts, with ail 
the air of a host doing the honours. ** Och, musha, in 
thrath, bat id's a poor place for raal born quality like 
yous to be in, but, av coorse^ the thrue ginteels don-fc 
mind. That's right, Miss, sit down, an' make yerself at 
home, Faix, thim darlin' feet o' yours warn^t raed for 
thrampin' through a wild place like this— id's on daisies^ 
an' primroses, an' butthercups, tliei/ should thread. Musha, 
mutiha, Mary, will you be quick. Whoo ! bud id's seldom 
the ould cave*s honoured with the light ov such a beauti- 
ful lady's eyes. Maybe yer honour "id like a dhrop o' 
wliiskey afther yer walk?" 

This was declined by Mr. Hemple, who could not but 
feel amused with the good-natured politeness of their 
captor- -a politeness constantly met with in the Irish 
peasantry, much traduced as they have been. Mary 
now made her appearance, with a clean but coarse 
cloth, which was soon spread over the rude table. — 
On it was then placed a cold roast fowl, which had 
evidently been prepared for them, together with some 
bread, an article not of very great plenty in such a wild 
district. However, both showed the desire of contri- 
buting so much to their comfort, that father 'and daugh- 
ter ex chahged a glance of wonder mixed with pleasure, 
^vhich was not unobserved by the acute Dunn, and drew 
down a fervent " Glory to yer honour, an' heaven to the 
angel's image, lookin' so continted wid our poor enther- 
tainmintl" 

Having seen the table m order, not forgetting a black 
bottle of that mystic fluid which gives heart to the coward, 
quickens the pulses of the brave, and is irreverently dub- 
bed poteen, Dunn and his wife were about to retire, when 
Emma, with a sudden impulse which a cynic would term 
woman's tact, but we call wo.m?in*s good-nature, asked both 
to remain, which invitation was insisted on by her father ,* 
and after much grumbling of *' makin* bould**-— " intirely 
too condiscinding," et cetera, they both acquiesced, greatly 
to th e delight of their young gwest. 

Will the reader how be pleased to faney the interior of 
the cave, which was pretty spacious, lighted up with a 
bright peat fire, near which, at a respectful distance from 
** the genteels," Dunn and his wife were sitting; while 
the contrast presented by the ruddy cheek and gipsy-like 
beauty of Mary, and the almost child-like loveliness of 
Emma, was only to be equalled by the high brow and 
noble outline of her father's chiselled features, and the 
rough but handsome lineaments of his host. 

" But you have not told us the reason," said Emma, 
** of your objection to Mr. Hutchinson.*' 

*' Objection 1 Atrab, Miss jewel, iv id's dislike you 
mane be that, shure we've none at all, for a betther lad 
nor Masther Frank doesn't exist undher the canopy of 
the Uropian world.'* 

A slight suffusion, of pleasure at this honest praise of 
her lover, tinged Emma's cheek, and was not unnoticed 
]by Dunn, as her father replied— 

" Then -yvhynot return him as your candidate?" 

" Why you see, yer honour, in that regard id's entirely 
an' complately a different matther. Masther Frank's a 
fine young man, an'^ what*$ betther, a good youag man-* 
atf (a glance at Bmma) one the ladies; might choose if 
^ haa votes ; budj Sir? (growing warm^) he's aot a po* 



-he's not a politi* 



litishun— excuse me makin* so bould- 
shun. Sir !" 

" Tfmt is, he doesn't espouse your side of the question?'^ 
interrogated Mr. Hemple. 

'* Thrue, Sir, thrue ! Bud id's not that intirely out, 
you see, Sir — he's not my idaya ov a mimber fit for parla-* 
mint," 

" Well, Dunn, now what is your idea ?" said the amused 
listener, 

^ "Och, now, yer honour's only divartiu' yerself. The 
likes o* me to give my opinion—the likes o* me to sit 
here at all at all, bates banagher— bud yer honour'^ $(^ 
good !" 

'* Do tell m," eagerly exclaimed Emma, infinitely di^ 
verted with the unumer, the gesture, and above all the 
brogue, and casting off every shadow of terror from the 
politeness and kindness with which they were treated j 
there was, besides, a latent spark of romance in her dispo- 
sition, which could not but be stirred up by the wild and 
singular nature of her situation. 

'* Wei!, thin, Miss, id's my opinion that to be a raal 
mimber, an' one able to rule a nation like this, a miin 
should have exparience ! ,, Id's not in books an' college 
that exparienee is to be iiad, though there's? no denyinV 
they're very Well in their w'M% Och, iv ye'd a heard 
Masther Frank's address — i/m& show (;id the' book larnin' 
I'm spakin' ov, bud, beggin' yer paVdon, Miss— ?m e^pan 
mce/ Well, Miss, I think a mimber, to have the raal 
knowledge, should be an ould man. The young numbers 
they elect are (uli of blood, an* action, an* great spakin*, 
an' all that; bud, Miss, sure they don't rason. A mini* 
ber should rason on every thing : id's not wid ihroo|i3 
here an' money there the thing-* a to be kep' up, as sonie 
mimbers assert ; an'. Miss, thim are the young ones— the 
boys, as a body may say —goodness help their poor heads l" 

" Has Mr. Ryan experience f' asked Mr. Hemple j when 
Dunn elevated his head, half closed his eyes, while the 
corners of his mouth twisted themselves into an iiniffitble 
expression of evasive cunning, as he answeved— 

"iffij'j? a Kepaleii!" 

There could be no reply given to this home thrustj 
and the silence which ensued was broken by Mr, Hern^ 
pie's saying — 

'* I think you called this Doran'a cave as we entered | 
why is it is so named ?" 

*' In throth, yer honor's darlin, its an ould an melan- 
choly story,'' said Dunn— when Emma's taste for ro- 
mance was entirely roused, and she eagerly asked to hear it 

*' Mary machree 1" he added to his wife, *' do you tell 
id to divart his honor, while I go look afther the horses," 
saying which, he rose up, and after many a "goodness 
bless you" — *' Age never wrinkle yer shinin* brow"-™ 
" The Vargin watch over yer sleep," <1^c.— he bowed 
himself away with his native politeness, with which he 
seemed eminently gifted J and his wife, blushing with plea- 
sure, mingled with embarrassment, at " bein' so put for* 
ward," smoothed down her ap von— stirred up the peat 
fire, and commenced the narration. 

*' Id's many a long year. Miss, since this cave was first 
known be * Doran's Cave,' an' its likely to be always 
called so now. Don't be frightened Miss, iv i tell you, 
there's but few in this part o* the counthrey id come near 
id, let alone enther id after dusk— bud you see, whin I'm 
armed with the sign ov the holy cross— [here the little de^ 
votee blessed herself]— I'm not afeared of theBeyiior 
his works, which sperits sartinly are !'' — Mary, notwith- 
standing this, stole a timid glance round ; and Emma felt 
a ketlctt^moi' round her heart as she drew in closer to 
the fire!— ^ » 

'' There was a man. Miss, they called Shawn Doran 
continued Mary—** livin' in this part of the counthery, 
years and years ago— an a wild dissolute life he led { he 
was for ever gamin' an' dhrinkin', an' out at night j and 
more betoken, the day too-^ never workin' nor lahounn* 
like other men, but divartin' himself from night till niornin,* 
and mornin' till night. Well, Miss, Tm tould wid all this^ 
that he:wa» the finest and handsomest boy in the whole 
counthery j an' that the colleens wor ail his friends, not- 
withstandin' his wicked w^&^$or tlie poor cratbnr^ m 
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nor they should, deat help thlm I Well, Hiss, the place 
t\iat's in id, from bein' the safest in the regard of robbery 
in the world— all at once began to get a bad name ; peo- 
ple wor stopped and plundhered at night, and pollss wor 
on the look out, bud never wor able to make out the mis- 
crayants. The priest, Father Murphy—rest his sowl 
in glory, arain I— addressed the peoj^le from the al- 
thar, an' more particularly, spoke to Shawn, who happen- 
ed, fur a wondher, to be present— bud all to no purpose ; 
the robberies becum more darin* nor evir— -and as he was 
suspected be the Priest, his raverence towld him never 
agin to enther his presence, unless he wint to his duty ; 
which, God pity him, he'd woefully neglected.^ Well, 
Miss, his reverence had a niece livin' with him— the 
gentlest an' sweetest crathur evir brathed, as innocent as 
a young lamb, an* good an' vartuous as an unborn child, 
Shawti was, as I sed, a.handsome dashin* boy 5 an' shure 
enough, he contrived, unknownst to the uncle, to creep 
Into har little heart, and she loved him—the dove she 
loved the raven ! Bud the heart of a young girl. Miss I 
as soft, and her affection isn't her own, afther a manner, 
(Little did the narrator know she was giving Byron's— *'Is 
human love the growth of human will ?*') Well, Miss, 
she marrid him agin the blessed Priest's consint, and agin 
the will ov all her frinds ; bud who can control passion 
when it gets, as it did on her, a howit of reason, an* mind, 
anV prenceple, an* all ? Trom the day ov her foolish act, 
her uncle, though he forgave her, never would admit her 
to his house-an' she was thrown on the world, thrustin' to 
Shawn's purtection alone I Oh, Miss, girls ought to be 
very careful ov whom they rely on, for snares an' pits are 
always on their path! The robberies still continued to 
be repeated, an' Doran was, at last, found outns the yiJJian, 
an' a watch set on him, an' a reward offered for his sazure, 
an* then it was he furst tuk to hidin' in this cave, sleepin' 
in id like a hunted wild baste, wid the poliss all about the 
mountain — fur they knew he was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. One night, his wife, fur the first time almost 
since her marriage, enthered the village, and wint into a 
huxther*s shop, where she bought a loaf an' other things ; 
an* oh, Miss, they say, the mother that bore her id scarce 
know her child— for her eyes wor red wid weepin', an her 
face pale, while she was worn to a shadow with the fare 
dint ov frettm." A sorrowful heart. Miss, soon takes the 
roses from the cheek, an' the diuiond from the eye I Well, 
Miss, to go an. Shawn Doran was sittin* athout light or 
fire in this veiy cave, listenin to every whistle ov the cowld 
winther*s wind— an' a dark rainy night it was, when he 
thought he hard a step near the entrance — " Iv I'm sould" 
fiis he, sazin a loaded pistol — ^** 111 nevir be taken alive." 
Oh, bud he was mortual wicked, Miss, an' stiJJ fuJJ ov 
courage ! Well, whin the noise cum nearer, as ov some 
one creepin' on their hands an knees, he shouted " who 
comes ?" in a voice of thunder— an' no answer was given. 
In a moment or two more. Miss, he seen a dark Sgure 
creepin' into the cave, an' mui'dher was in his heart ; for 
the devil—God be betune us an harm I was always at his 
side^ an' whin id spoke not, but still kept movin*, his finger 
touched the thrigger,thinldn' id was a spy ov the poliss ; 
an'^the report echoed in the caVe, bud louder rose the 
shriek, Miss, Jewell ! 6v his poor wife, who had been ob- 
%ed to stale up (fur the whole hill was watched) wid 
somethin'for him to eat ; an' the last spring she ever gave 
was to his knees, when thryin' to wind her arms.— with 
lOve uninjured even by death, recaved from him-— round 
him, she fell, an' wid a low groan, brathed her last. Oh, 
Miss, darlin, no language could spake his feelins thin— he 
raised her up, bud she was cowld an still, an her blood 
clotted his iingers— her heart'sblood, which ha hsidshedl 
Well, Miss, the soldiers an poliss atthraqted be the shot, 
kem up the hill, an' w^or entherin' here to sarch— when, 
like a madman, bedashed through them -^shreeking wid 
ngony, an' afore one could stop him, escaped down the hill. 
They found his poor wife dead, an' not yet quite cowld, 
with the pistol wound in her breast, anV her long yallow 
hair thick an' matted with her black blood. Oh, Miss, 
^ewelll to die be the hand ov her husband, fur whom she 
gave up everything, an' to whom she was comin' with food 
through stormy an' cowld, an^ danger r "' 

^i?n> time flew hy» an* there was no tidin's ov Doran, 



an' the young an' handsome became oiM and wrinkled ^ 
bud its not the smooth cheek, an' the red lips we ought to 
look to, Miss ! The heart never grows wrinkled iv id be 
vartuous an' good— honesty's before beauty, an* purity 

before loveliness l^ The place. Miss, got a bad name 

an' there wor thim that sed the speret of the poor 
murdhered crather was seen at night here in a long 
white dress, spotted wid blood ; an' soon the fearlessest 
boy about, id die afore he'd come near id afther nightfall. 
•Well, Miss ! the ways of Providence are wondherful on- 
tirely. Many a long year afther the murdher, some chil 
dren strayed up here one day, and wid their innocent cu- 
rosity, enthered the cave ; for a child. Miss 1 don't Iiave 
time to know the fear ov anything wrong, till their little 
hearts are tainted with the world, an ids God himself; 
gives them courage I The poor little crathurs found on 
the very spot where we're sittin' Miss, the body ov au 
ould man with white hair, an' covered wid rags — doubled 
almost in two, as iv wid suffenn* an' torture. Well—the 
darlins, ov coorse, they run fast enough thin, fur even to a 
child, Miss, there's somethin' awful about the dead ! an 
whin afther much ado, some 0' the boys kem an' removed 
the body— id hardly kept together, they say, goodness pre- 
serve us 1 There wor old people that knew id was Shawn 
Doran ; who, afther eludin' all sarch, an' bein' almost for- 
got, bad cum hack to die on the spot where he had killed 
his poor wife. It's been evir sence called "Doran's Caie,'* 
Miss ! and its thrue for me to say id^ Miss, darlin'— the 
wicked can never escape from the Almighty, nor will guilt 
or murdher ever be onpunished l " 

It may easily be supposed, that this wild tale did not 
add much to their inclination for sleep ; and, at the 
iirst blush of morning, Mr, Hemple, on going to the en* 
trance, found Mulligan and another lying at a respect- 
ful distance from the region occupied, as they believed, 
H— by spirits. Their coats were buttoned loosely round 
them 5 but they had no other covering whatever, although 
with a heap of plucked fern beneath them, they certain-* 
ly appeared to be in the enjoyment of a rest as comforta-* 
ble as ifon a bed of down I 

That day, they were not suffered to leave the cave j and, 
with the exception of their detention, were as happy aa 
need be ; for Dunn and his wife did their best for 
their entertamment, treating then? with the greatest re- 
spect, On the following morning, he informed them that 
the carriage was ready on the road, adding— 

" Now, yer honor, and you. Miss ! must promise to 
forgive us ; an- in throth, tolook into thim angel eyes—I 
know you luilL Bud Ryan's elected— good look to him, 
an that's all we wanted i" 

On reaching the place where they had been stopped, 
they found the horses sleekly rubbed, and well fed, with 
the postillion grinning and touching his cap— having evi- 
dently acquired during his sojourn with the " wild Hirish," 
a much better opinion than he formerly entertained of 
them. When they entered, and droveofl^Duntiaiv^ia 
crowd of his party, saluted them with a cheer, which re-* 
verberated through the hills with many an echo ; hut this 
was not their parting— for the wild group kept runm% 
for miles beside the carriage, and when it entered the lit- 
tle town^ all panting and jaded as they were, they took 
the horses from it, and yoking themselves— willing slaves I 
in their stead, drew him, with shouts of triumph, to th« 
hotel. 

To Prank, the loss of his election was made up by Em 
ma's acceptance of his hand ; and she did not disdain at 
her wedding, which was on the estate, to introduce him 
to Dunn and Mary, who turned out to be her father'fl 
best tenants. 

With regard to the others ; Tim got his head broken by 
foolishly knocking it against a stick, on, a tipsy pugnaciou* 
fair day, and MuUigauL was sometime after transpor|;ed fbs 
joining the Whiteboys. 

Denis O'DoNOHos* 
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